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THE ALDINE. 



I I 




;vith these children — and such a helpless — " Liz- 
zie's lip quivered, as she stopped. 

I went round the table and kissed her. " I am not 
a poor man, dear, while I have such a good little sis- 
ter. And she and the children shall only be better 
cared for if I am fortunate enough to win Agnes Ashley 
for a wife. Don't 
be afraid, Lizzie, 
but trust me." 

After that, it ap- 
pears that I did 
not find Rahway 
so slow. It is true 
I did not go to the 
sociables again. 
There was no need 
to, for we were 
very sociable in- 
deed at Bonnie 
Brook House, Mr. 
Carrington's ele- 
gant country-seat. 
I was made wel- 
come there, and 
found in its ful- 
ness the happi- 
ness that belongs 
to the "fools'" 
paradise, that on- 
ly fools will slan- 
der so. But it was 
well for me that I 
had chosen my 
beautiful Agnes 
for an Eve to my 
paradise, instead- 
of Miss Carring- 

ton. I found the field occupied there with a ven- 
geance, if I had put in a rash foot. That fact recon- 
ciled Lizzie, when I brought the news to her at last 
—with the waning summer — that I had won the 
"poor governess " for my bride. 

As for me, I was loftily indifferent to her poverty, 
for I was in high feather at a flood of artistic succes- 
ses which Rahway had brought me. Miss Carring- 
ton's father, in the 
first place, gave 
me an order at a 
large price for my 
picture of " Bon- 
nie Brook," the 
study for which I 
had made on his 
own domain. An- 
other liberal pa- 
tron of nativjp art 
fell into raptures 
over my "Morn- 
ing in the Mea- 
dow," and that 
too, was booked 
at a good figure. 
Besides I had ta- 
ken portraits both 
of Kate and Ag- 
nes, which partial 
friends declared to 
be in ever)^ way 
characteristic. Al- 
together I was fast 
" rising " into fame 
and fortune — all 
thanks to Lizzie's 
ill wind. 

"You have been 
niygood angel," I 
said to her some 
days later, when 
she had been to 
offer her sisterly 
congratulations to 
^y betrothed. "If 
itwerenotforyou, 
Lizzie, I should 
have been mak- 
ing some dreadful failure in the mountains, instead 
of being as I am the happiest man in New Jersey." 

"Yes, dear, your blessing in disguise," said Lizzie, 
^ith a face like an April day, between smiles and 
tears. "You thought I did not understand your sac- 
rifice, but I did all the time, and you needn't inter- 
rupt me — I've something to tell 3^ou. Your 'poor 
governess' that you are so proud of — well, she's an 



heiress, after all. Kate Carrington told me so, yes- 
terda}'', and she said that Agnes loved 3'ou first, be- 
cause you were so disinterested and honorable, to 
pay her such attention when you thought her only a 
poor girl, and when others who thought the same 
thing, neglected her. It's all quite romantic, but you 



MORNING IN THE MEADOW. — R. E. Piquet. 

see ' it's an ill wind that blows nobody any good.' " 

" Lizzie, what a string of nonsense you are talk- 
ing ! " I exclaimed in utter incredulity. 

" Very likely. But you may go and ask Agnes. I 
only want to say one thing more, dear. I am recon- 
ciled to my loss — now I know it has been your gain." 
And she kissed me with tears in her eyes, and went 
quietly out of the room. — Leslie MalboJte. 




THE HEART OF A HERO —KOSCIUSKO'S MONUMENT AT ZUCHWIL, SWITZERLAND. 



undisciplined and poorly armed soldiers were beaten, 
Kosciusko fell wounded into the hands of the Rus- 
sians. He was condemned by Catharine to life-im- 
prisonment ; but when Paul ascended the throne, the 
first act of the new Czar was to visit the illustrious 
prisoner, and set him and all his friends at liberty, 

adding: " General, 
I give )^ou back 
your sword, on 
condition that you 
promise never to 
use it against Rus- 
sia." Kosciusko 
gave his word, and 
being a gentleman 
as well as a soldier 
and patriot kept it. 
At the same time, 
to place him above 
want, the Czar 
made him a pres- 
ent of twelve thou- 
sand roubles and 
fifteen hundred 
serfs. On recov- 
ering from his 
wounds he paid a 
visit to this coun- 
try, where he was 
received with en- 
thusiasm. After a 
brief sojourn here, 
he went to France, 
and resided for fif- 
teen years at Fon- 
tainebleau, engag- 
ed chiefly in scien- 
tific pursuits. Disturbed at length by the military 
occupation of Paris by the Allies, he resolved to 
make his permanent residence in Solothune, a beau- 
tiful and quiet Swiss village. His arrival made a tre- 
mendous sensation at Solothune. A deputation from 
the city council waited upon him (which in those days 
and in that city was an honor), and there was talk of 
a grand military display; but Kosciusko, modest as 

well as brave, beg- 
ged the privilege 
of settling quietly 
down among them 
as one of their own 
citizens. Though 
quite rich for the 
time, Kosciusko 
lived very simply, 
spending most of 
his income in char- 
ity. He was well 
known to all the 
poor of the region, 
and it is related of 
his horse that the 
sagacious animal 
always stopped on 
meeting a beggar 
and declined to 
move on till the 
poor wretch re- 
ceived an alms — a 
habit which pre- 
vented people bor- 
rowing him more 
than once. The 
old hero was not 
long to enjoy this 
quiet life. In the 
autumn of 1817 he 
died of a fever con- 
tracted while vis- 
iting a poor sick 
family. He had 
previously libera- 
ted all his serfs, 
making wise and 
kind provision for 
their welfare. Af- 



The Heart of Kosciusko. — In the churchyard 
of Zuchwil, stands a plain monument, bearing the 
simple inscription, " Viscera Thaddei Kosciuszko." 
Under this stone lies the heart of the Washington of 
Poland. How came it there, so remote from his na- 
tive land, and the place where his body lies? This 
is the way it came to pass: At the bloody battle of 
Maciejowica (October to, 1704), where his brave but 



ter death, a white handkerchief was found on his 
breast — the sole relic of a romantic love story of his 
youth. The body was embalmed and sent to Poland 
for interment; but the heart is buried in the little 
churchyard illustrated above. In the words of the 
friend in whose house he died: "The heart of the 
Polish hero, which beat for the whole world, should 
be where the world was free to pay it reverence." 



